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been with the I.G. Farbenindustrie, the enormous German chemical
combine, which supplied the Nazi war machine and operated mass
murder camps for the "master race".' Again, in September 1951, the
du Pont concern was accused of having conspired, together with
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. of Britain and the Remington Arms
Co. Inc., to divide markets and avoid competition in munitions, small
arms and chemicals.

But such charges, practically ignored by the popular press, do not
endanger the accused concern or Big Business as such. The president
of du Pont, Mr Crawford H. Greenewalt, still could command a
sympathetic hearing from a Congressional committee when he stated,
'it is the customer and the customer alone who casts the vote that
determines how big any company should be'; and his corporation
could still overcompensate what little publicity some leading news-
papers gave the Government on its case, by sending out a flood of
letters 'urging 275,000 customers, employees and company stock-
holders to give their "wholehearted support in resisting" the action of
the Department of Justice*, as the New York Times reported on July

12, I949-

Prosecution of monopoly under the anti-trust law is not only rare,
timid and harmless to those concerned because its sanctions are so
limited; it is also incredibly protracted. The Government has never
been allowed the full legal staff, or the funds for retaining private
lawyers, to counter the battalions of the nation's best and most
expensive legal counsel which an accused corporation immediately
mobilizes against the state. In many cases, the anti-trust authorities
have been physically unable to deal with the avalanches of documenta-
tion set off by the defence and the barrages of legal subterfuge they
put up year after year. On such matters Congress has remained as
thrifty throughout the post-war period as in 1946, when Senator Mead
complained that it 'displayed total unawareness' of the 'ominous trend
toward absorption of small industry by the big corporations and
financial interests [and] the growing necessity for stronger safeguards,
when it voted to reduce from $1,900,000 to $1,700,000 the appropria-
tion for enforcement of the nation's anti-trust laws'.

What the New York Times wrote on May 29, 1949 about a case
against investment bankers, whom the Government accused of con-
spiring to dominate the securities field and eliminate competition, is
equally true of all other important anti-trust suits: *At the present rate
of progress . . . grass certainly will be sprouting in the lanes of the
financial district before the Justice Department's anti-trust suit against